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This bulletin describes the New York City Children's 
Community Workshop School, the school being founded on the premise 
that children learn best through concrete activities which relate to 
the experiences of everyday life. Serving a mixed racial population 
of Black, Puerto Rican and Caucasian students, the students (five and 
one— half to 11 years old) represent an economic balance of two— thirds 
disadvantaged and one-third privileged. Classes are ungraded and 
parent participation is stressed. (KG) 
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• Children's Ccmnunlly Workshop School 



Localloii: Heir York City 



b September I968 
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65 students, ^l^-li years old, wre ehrolied for the 
1^8^69 scK^i year; 1/3 were hlaclt, i/3 irere "His^^ic”. 

^ eCOTcmic balance wsus JMintsdiied-^^^^ 
ta^^ '1/3 the priir^eged and 2/3 fr<in the dis- 
^^^tag^.” In 1^9^70;^ 95 childieh fb^e enrolled; the 
ecmomic balahce is maintained. 



1969^70 tte school employ : 1 adninistrator^ .an 
^sistant; 1 clerk-l^ist; 6 teacheis;, 2-4 peirents; 
C^t aiqr ^ven time); ^ teacher aides; and 2*8 student 
teachers, ^e schopi intends tp make extensive use of 
curraculiitt consultants during the year. 
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The program stresses the use. pf enrichment materials, 
an^ a wide variety is ava^ble. Msiny things were 
made at home by the ctodren and a number of teacher- 
made materials are used, ihcliiding such items a^ 
stages snd Wpid charts . 



The Children* s Caanunity Workshop School was created by a groiqp of parents and 
other ccnmunity maabers who felt that the ptiblic schools had failed both to 
**integrate effectively** (Bl,p.99) snd to establish a curriculum irtiich is real- 
istic and relevant to eveiyday escperiences . " (KL,p.99) The school was originally 
set up in a basement rented from a comaunity youth hostel, and in 3 storefronts 
made available by New York City. The basement housed kindergarten and 1st grade; 
grades 2 and 3 occi 5 >ied 1 storefront; grades 4, 5, and 6 occiq>ied another; and 
the 3rd was used as an administrative office and storeroom. In September I 969 
the Community "Workshop moved into a brownstone rented from the city for $5 per 
month. The youth hostel facilities were retained. Parents and staff worked <»i 
the renovations during the summer. 

Bie school has modeled its curriculm on the ’'British Infant School theory that 
childrra learn best throu^ concrete es^riences and at their own pace.** (Bl,p.99) 
In addition to two full-time teachers and several student teachers (from local 
adversities ), each classroom often has parents, and teachers from other schools, 
giving the children individual attenti<xi. ’’Classrooms are ungraded, and we do 
no tracking or ability groiping.” (B2,p7). Children move freely about the class- 
room from one activity to another. Teachers work with the children individually 
and in small groups going from one to another, responding to the students when 
they ask for help, advice, or praise. The classrooms are filled with storybooks 

kinds, word cdiarts, and self-pacing reading kits; art equipment and piqpet 
stages; b;ilances, wei^ts, scales, and objects for counting; magnets, conqpasses, 
thermoB?;,ters , and other science equipment. 

One observer comments iqxMi the bustle of activiiy: 

Coming into one room, we were struck by the diversify sad earnestness 
of the youngsters* occipation — some reading (a few of these with the 
telp of the teacher), some playing games (checkers, etc.), one boy work- 
ing with a saw on some stiff cardboard amid some construction materials, 
several children working on paintings and costumes and self-decoration 
for Halloween celebration, ....(R4,p.l) 

Another observer notes that in one room: 

A teacher was demonstrating to a small group of boys several concepts 
about magnetism and electricity, and their relationship to electric 
motors. The boys seemed veiy interested, and several took the oppor- 
tunity to examine the parts of an electric fan and a small motor. There 
followed an informal discussion of what they had observed. Throu^out 
all of this time, one girl sat reading by herself, quite content, ab- 
sorbed in her book, and apparently undistracted by the activity that 
swirled around her. (R3,p.4) 



EvahMrtion: 



Ho stMdardized tests were or will be administered. The school will be evaluated this 
year throu^ the use of a climate study and throu^ tests specifically designed for 
our program to avoid stereotypes.” (R5,p.U) 

Nine members of CCHy*s Educational Clinic visited the CCWS in November I968 and made 
the following comaents: 

We were excited by being in a school whxch mesns irtiat it says about children 
direct^ their learning and curriculun, and about classrooms being child, 
not teacher, oriented. We were in^ressed by the hi^ level of motivation 
of the children, and by the natural self-control displayed by the children. 

We were impressed by the awareness of the teachers, and their ability to be 
there wten needed, to direct next steps idien children needed direction, to 
help children express feeling but not to interfere with the freedom of other 
chi ld r en. Within the relatively unstructured atmosphere, there was obvious 
structure and order, and a great deal of learning was going oh. 

The s<^ool has problems.. problems of space, equipment, financing, largely, 
and also problems among older children idiose past schooling Tfeen so 
different, in helping them to relearn how to be self-directing. Parents, 
teachers, and administrators are really working together as a decision- 
making body. (R3,p.^5) 



In summarizing the accomplishments of its first year, the school states: 

We have seen children learn to live together and learn together. We have 
seen children who had forgotten remember that learning can be fun. We 
have seen c hild ren teach each other, and teach us. We have seen children 
grow snotionally, socially , and intellectually, each in his own way 
as he most needed to grow. (R2,p.l3) 



The school raised by its own efforts, $85,000 for the year I968-695 $40,000 was a grant 
from the Area Foundations the balance was receive in small amounts from various other 
organizations and individuals in the coomiuhity. 



CCW5 is now trydhg to reise the necessary fimds for the I969-70 school year. Their pro- 
posed budget of $271,100 is broken down as follows: professional salaries, $113,500; 

consultants, $19y950; resource center, $l8,000j parent coordinator, $6,000; community 
or^izer, $8,000; commimity aides, $h, 300; office staff, $19,000; maintenance, $6,500; 
^nt, renovations, utilities, and furnishings, $21,860; supplies and equipment, $18,500; 
insurance, travel ^d lunches, $16,025; and medical and enployee benefits, $19,525. The 
school has set a minimum cost per pipil of $1,200. 
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The Center for Urban Education is an independent nonprofit corporation founded in 1965 under an absolute charter from the 
New Yofk.State Board of Regents. In June 1^, it was designated a Regional Educational Laboratory under Title IV of the 
Etenwntary and Secoridaiy Education Act of 1^. Under the direction of its Communication Resources Committee, the Center 
publishM a wide wriety^ ^ographs, books and bibliographies, as well as T/ie Urban Review (bimonthly) and The 

CMter forum (monthly). A complete list of ttx^ Hems in print is available on request. As a unit of the Communication Resources 
CcmmHtM,. the Program Reference Service identifies, examines, and provides information on programs in grades K-6 which deal 
^Hh tte jKpb^ systems, its reports and conspectuses have been designed to meet the stated needs of school 

adniihistnltors and other educirtional decision-makers, and are offered as informational aids to effective educational planning. The.^ 
deveippment of the Program Reference Service has been made possible by a grant to the Center from the Division of Information J 
Technology and Dissemination, Bureau of Research, U.S. Office of Education. 
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